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A. 
AcTING a paradox according to Talma, 
9. . 


Actor, vocation of the great, 7—summit 
of his art, 9. 

Acts of the Apostles, wonderful internal 
indications of the authorship of the 
book, 439. 

Adulteration of tea and beer to a scan- 
dalous extent, 287. 

Aleock (Sir R.) on the present condi- 
tion of China, 388. 

American case for the Geneva tribunal, 
535—story of the Maine boundary, 
537—Ghent negotiations, 539—re- 
jection by America of the award of 
the King of the Netherlands, 540— 
Lord Ashburton circumvented by the 
American Secretary of State, 543— 
the map scandal, ib.—right of search 
to promote the abolition of the slave 
trade, 545—the Oregon question, 547 
—trival ments on it, 549—dis- 
coveries of Vancouver and Captain 
Gray, 551—the Treaty of 1846 a sur- 
render by Great Britain, 554—corre- 
spondence of Captain Prevost and 
Mr. A. Campbell, 558—true character 
-of the Washington Treaty, 561—vast 
indirect claims advanced by the 
American Government, ib.—four dis- 
tinct periods of the negotiation of the 
Washington Treaty, 562—mania of 
the British Government for truckling 
to the United States, 565—the treaty 
signed by Lord Ashburton a capitu- 
lation, ib.—the recent treaty like- 
wise so, #b,—three rules laid down by 
the United States for the guidance of 
the Arbitrators, ib.—the British case 
compared with the American, 566— 
cases of the ‘Shenandoah’ and ‘ Geor- 
gia, 568—of the ‘ Florida,’ 569— 
legal opinion for the detention of the 
* Alabama’ a day too late, ib.—pos- 
sible amount of the indirect claims, 
570—nature and functions of a Court 
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of Arbitration, 572—feeble and in- 
adequate diplomacy of the Govern- 
ment, 574. 

‘ Anti-Jacobin,’ poetry of the, 37. 

Apreece (Mrs.), her character, and mar- 
riage with Sir H. Davy, 170. 

Architecture, English, 295—degraded 
public taste in the building art, 299 
—fundamental law of good design, 
ib.—design of Blackfriars Bridge a 
wonder of depravity, ib.—faults of 
the Thames Embankment, 300—bad 
imitations of Gothic detail at West- 
minster Bridge, ib.—St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, 301—Midland Railway Ter- 
minus, ib.—the Great Northern Ter- 
minus, 302—cause of the popular 
ignorance of the building arts, 304— 
the workman the architect of olden 
time, 305—trading in designs, £06— 
present practice of the architectural 
profession, tb.—the old and the new 
builder contrasted, 307—the font of 
St. Alban’s, Holborn, #b,—All Saints’, 
Margaret-street, ib.—straining for 
effect the characteristic of our modern 
churches, 309—church of St. James 
the Less at Westminster, 310—St. 
Michael’s, Cornhill, 311— Norman 
and Early English work, 314—under 
the Edwards the very climax of Eng- 
lish architecture, 315—examples of 
the Italian style, %.—London Uni- 
versity building in Piccadilly the 
most contemptible achieved by the 
architectural profession, ib.—differ- 
ence between building and archi- 
tecture, ib.—Blenheim House, 316— 
Burlington House, 317—manufacture 
of designs in English and Continental 
Gothic, ib.—art-manufactured gew- 
gaws debasing both to the buildings 
and the workmen, 318—sacrifice of 
St. Stephen’s chapel and crypt, 319 
—ancient artificers, 322—Christian 
architects of the 19th century con- 
trasted with the Jews of 25 centuries 
ago. 323—the old builder a handi- 
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craftsman, not a maker of drawings, 


' $24—effects on building of leasehold | 


tenure, 326—insecurity of tenure, ib. 
—the whole metropolis under a curse 
of law, 327—means of restoring the 
social status of the workman, 328— 
enfranchisement of leaseholds, 329— 
our business now to press forward to 
the 14th century and recover the 
spirit of our great ancestors, 330— 
new buildings of the Kensington 
Museum, 331—gates from Hampton 
Court and from Berlin, ib.—trio of 
chiefest gems of medieval art, 332 
—decorations of Trafalgar Square a 
combination of ignorance, inexpe- 
rience, absurdity, and bad taste, 333 
—forlorn condition of our public as 
well as private building-works, 334 
—the class of drawing-clerks, 7b. 

Ashburton’s (Lord) American diplo- 
macy, 534. 

Assassin or Hashashin, origin of the 
word, 206, 

Atterbury’s retort to Lord Coningsby, 
464, 


B. 
Badakshan, salubrity of its valleys, 208. 


Bank of England and the Money Mar- 
ket, 114—three causes of the drain 
on the Bank in September 1871, 117 
—cause of the suspension of the Act 
of 1844 in May 1866, 119—vital 
change in the relations of the Bank 
of England to the London Money 


Market, 120—necessity of the prin- 

’ ciple of cash payments, 122 van- 
tage of the Clearing-house, 123— 
recommendation to abandon the for- 
mula of a published rate of discount, 
124, 

Berkeley’s (Bishop) Works, 85—one of 
the darlings of the human race, 86— 
family and education, 87 — essay 
towards a new theory of vision, 88— 
association with Swift, Addison, Pope, 
Gay, and Parnell, 89—contributions 
to Steele’s ‘Guardian,’ ib.—welcomed 
by the poy | Ministry from his ‘ Dis- 
course on Passive Obedience,’ 90— 
chaplain and secretary to the Earl of 
Peterborough, ib. — foreign travels, 
91—Diary in Italy, 92—treatise ‘de 
Motu,’ 93—chaplain to the Duke of 
Grafton, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
94— nominated to the deanery of 
Dromore, a lucrative sinecure, 7b.— 
interview with Swift’s Vanessa, who 
bequeaths him 4000l., 1b.—revoca- 
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tion of a will she had made in favour 
of Swift after her rupture with him 
on the discovery of Stella’s marriage 
with Swift, 95—Swift’s character of 
him, #b.—notion of founding a uni- 
versity at Bermuda, ib.—the scheme 
visionary, 96—correspondence with 
Tom Prior, 98—emigration for three 
years to Rhode Island, 99—-his home 
there described by Lady Amberley in 
1867, ib.—his ‘ Alciphron or the Mi- 
nute Philosopher,’ 100—founds Ber- 
keleian scholarships in Yale College, 
101—nominated to the bishopric of 
Cloyne, 102—idyllic pictures of his 
family life, 103—his children, ib.— 
his —— system of economic 
science forty years before the ap- 
pearance of ‘ The Wealth of Nations,’ 
104—supposes himself to have dis- 
covered a universal panacea in tar- 
water, 105—his work ‘Siris’ on the 
virtues of tar-water, 106 — residence 
at Oxford, 2b.—suggestions for the 
social and economic improvement of 
Ireland, 107—character and value 
of his philosophy, 108—his ‘ Princi- 
les of Human Knowledge,’ and ‘ Dia- 
ogues of Hylas and Philonous,’ ib.— 
Hume’s perversion of Berkeley’s phi- 
losophy, 111—in what consists the 
great value of Berkeley’s specula- 
tions, 113—‘ Siris’ marred by a para- 
dox, 114. 

Bermuda poetically celebrated, 97. 

Bicorne, Arabic application of the term 
to the 47th Proposition of Euclid, 
207. 

Bonaparte as First Consul, personal 
appearance of, 497— French puns 
relating to, 501. 

Boswell, definition of taste given by 
Lord Stowell to, 187—estimated by 
Macaulay and Carlyle, 340. 

Bright’s (Mr.) oratory, 487—prepara- 
tion of his orations, 188. 

Brougham’s greatest orations, 478, 
Brunswick’s (Duke of) overtures re- 
jected by Napoleon after Jena, 567. 
Burke, the greatest of modern orators, 

476. 


Cc. 

Cannibalism, justification of, among a 
wild race in Sumatra, 226. 

Canning’s oratory compared with that 
of Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, Plunkett, and 
Brougham, 479—his speeches abound 
in the most finished specimens of 
, ee in our tongue, ib.—extracts, 
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Capital not the oppressor and enemy of 
labour, but its offspring and instru- 
ment, 256—the profits of the capi- 
talist consist of three portions, 257. 

Carlyle’s (Thomas) Works, 335—the 
moral teacher in a peculiar position 
between the man of action and the 


man of theory, 336—Carlyle’s type | 


of moral training the truest, 338—on 
Kant’s system, 345—description of 
the Reign of Terror, 346—his dis- 
paragement of Scott and Byron, 348 
—the central passage of Carlyle’s 
writings quoted, 349—two remarks 
on it, 350 — defects of his later 
writings, ib.—his spirit of self-anta- 
gonism, 352— anomalies in his 
writings, ib.—a compound of Hera- 
clitus and Democritus, ib.—the mantle 
of the Covenanters fallen upon him, 
#b.—considers as the only virtue that 
of which he is absolutely devoid, the 

_ Virtue of practical ability, 355—his 
admiration of Cromwell, 356—con- 
trasted with Coleridge, 357—merits 
and deficiencies as an historian, 358 
—hero-worship the centre of his poli- 
tical teaching, 359—theory and de- 
finition of hero-worship, ib.—on the 
importance of unity of purpose in 
the head of the State, 360—a perni- 
cious result of his teaching, 362—re- 
sults of the eccentricities of his style, 
365—characteristics as a writer, 366. 

Cathedral restoration, 321. 

Celebrities, distinct constellations of, in 
the present and preceding genera- 

Cha or gel in Lond 
aritable in London, seven 
millions Pn a half distributed or 
available for, 251. 

China, exaggerated statements of its 
population, 367—reports of journeys 
in Japan and, ib.—classification of 
information on Chinese topics, 369— 
mineral treasures of, 371 —Richt- 
hofen’s remarks on Chinese provinces, 
ib.—area of coal-fields 400,000 square 
miles, 372—causes of Chinese neglect 
of coal and iron mines, 375—rude 
vehicles for the carrier service, 376— 
unthrifty character of the land car- 
riage, 377—-why famine is a chronic 
scourge in China, 378—insignificant 
extent of our trade with China, 38v— 
gratifying results of the treaty nego- 
tiated by Lord Elgin, 382—railways 
the only means of opening up latent 
fields of wealth in, 384—Sir R. Alcock 
on the expansion of trade with, 385 

' —amiable disposition of the Chinese 





towards foreigners, 386—why the 
ruling body is opposed to the pre- 
sence of foreigners, 387 —‘ British 
Policy in China,’ by a Shanghae 
merchant, 390—resistance of the 
Chinese Government to steam-com- 
munication on the great rivers, 391 
—the Tientsin massacre, 392. 

Church and cathedral restoration, 312. 
See Architecture. 

Classes of society in England, assimi- 
lation of, 190. 

Clearing-house, advantage of the, 123. 

Clergy, their increased zeal and acti- 
vity, 192. 

Cockburn’s (Chief Justice of England) 
eloquence, 471—summing-up of the 
Matlock will case a fine specimen, 
472. 

Coleridge’s faculty of logical systema- 
tisation, 357. 

Colliers and other miners in South 
Wales, 280. 

Commune, aims of the Parisian com- 
munal insurreetion, 253. 

Communist insurrection due to the ne- 
gation of all religion, 528. 

Cooper's (T. T.) ‘ Travels of a Pioneer 
of Commerce,’ 194. 

Co-operative partnerships, advantages 
of, 258—the wages of operatives 
might be made the foundation of 
accumulations of capital, 259—earn- 
ings of workmen in the staple in- 
dustries of Lancashire, 1b.—co-ope- 
rative stores, 288. 

Corbett’s cooking depéts in Glasgow, 
291—comfortable dining-halls, 7b. 
Courts of Law, style of architecture 

most appropriate to the, 303. 

Couvade (the), practised in the East, 

224 


Cromwell, no enduring work accom- 
plished by, 356. 


D. 

Dante’s ‘ Vita Nuova,’ 69. 

Davy’s (Sir H.) marriage unhappy, 172. 

Demi , its acclimatisation on 
English soil, 189. 

Derby (the late Earl of), his eloquence 
characterized by Disraeli and Mac- 
aulay, 482— his triumph of elo- 

uence in an attack on O’Connell, ib. 

Dickens (Charles), Forster's ‘ Life,’ 
125—the leading incidents which 
fashioned his genius, ib.—his singu- 
larly keen habit of observation, 126 
—the books forming the companions 
of his boyhood, 127—suspension of 
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his education from the poverty of his 
family, 128—his mean employment 
at ten years of age, 129—feelings of 
humiliation while employed in the 
blacking warehouse, 130—his father 
released from the Marshalsea by the 
Insolvent Debtors Act, 132—leaves 
the blacking manufactory and returns 
to school at twelve years of age, 133 
—clerk in a solicitor’s office, 135— 
employed as a reporter, ib.— becomes 
a constant reader at the British Mu- 
seum, 136—falls in love, ib,—enters 
the gallery of Parliament on the staff 
of the ‘True Sun,’ and afterwards 
the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ 137—visits 
to the provinces to report speeches 
during the recess, ib.—activity in 
travelling, ib.—excellence as a re- 
porter, 138—‘ Sketches by Boz,’ ib.— 
origin of ‘ Pickwick’ and its name, ib. 
—its great success, 139—editorship 
of ‘Bentley's Miscellany.’ 141—his 
main purpose in ‘Oliver Twist,’ 142 
—large earnings, 143—‘ Master Hum- 
phrey’s Clock,’ ib.—aid to his parents 
and friends, ib.—liberality to the un- 
fortunate, ib.—visit to America, 145 
—his journey through America a 
triumphal progress, ib.—description 
of annoying attentions paid to him, 
ib.—offends editors by advocatin 
international copyright, ib.—ab' 

as a mere mercenary scoundrel, ib.— 
worried by the boredom of being 
waylaid by multitudes wherever he 
went, ib.—second visit to America, 
146—character of the biography. 

Disraeli (Mr.), oratory of, 480—on 
national education, 530. 

Dissenters (English) of other days on 
education—Owen—Matthew Henry, 
524—John Foster, 526—Robert Hall, 
527. 

Dogs of Thibet, large, 224. 

Dramatic art at the lowest ebb, 14 —re- 
trospect of scenic shows, 17—niceties 
and difficulties of histrionic art, 23. 

Drummond’s (Henry) character by Sir 
H. Holland, 184. 

Dulearnon, a word used by Chaucer, 
explained, 207. 

Dwellings (improved) for the metro- 
politan poor, 277. 


E. 


Education. State education no viola- 
tion of parental rights, 510—purely 
secular education favoured by Non- 
conformists, 512—present history of 
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education in Scotland, 530—proposed 
Scotch time-table, 532—perverted use 
of the term secular, 515—object of 
the State in educating the people, 
518—great question of religious or 
secular education, 534—outline of 
what is implied by ‘ education,’ 514. 

Education in Ireland, primary, 228— 
charter schools, 229—Mr. Stanley’s 
(the late Earl of races 5 letter con- 
taining the groundwork of the na- 
tional system, 230—vested and non- 
vested schools, 232—contrast between 
the English and Irish systems, 233— 
the Irish system never designed as 
secular, 234— conscience clause a 
curious illustration of ultramontane 
ambition in Ireland, 235—training of 
teachers, 236—the schoolmaster re- 
duced to the condition of the priest’s 
servant, 237—- convent schools set up 
as rivals to the State schools, 238— 
recommendations of the Inquiry Com- 
mission, 241—benefits conferred by 
the national schools upon Ireland, 
242 — the Roman Catholic clergy 
furnished with State funds to carry 
on the education of the country, 243 
—principle of public education laid 
down by Cardinal Cullen, ib.—pri- 
vileges to the clergy afforded by 
foreign educational codes, 244—Car- 
dinal Cullen against training teachers, 
245—Christian Brothers’ and con- 
vent schools, 247—the reading-book 
of the Christian Brothers the most 
direct training possible for Fenianism, 
248 


Endurance under suffering, the grand 
lesson of, 59. 

Episcopal bench tacitly excluded from 
secular topics of debate, 462. 


F. 


Fastness of living increased in all 
classes and occupations, 191. 

Fitzgerald’s account of the Kemble 
family, 1—swarms with blunders, 2. 

Forster’s (John) ‘ Life of Dickens,’ 125 
-——his companion and adviser for 
thirty-three years, ib. 

Fraser’s (Professor A. C.) ‘ Life and 
Works of Bishop Berkeley,’ 85—an 
authority in the mysteries of the 
Berkeleian philosophy, ib. 

Frere’s (J. H.) Works in prose and 
verse, 26—his translation of Aristo- 
phanes the most perfect representa- 
tion of any ancient poet in a modern 
language, 26—co-operated with the 
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late Mr. Murray in establishing 
the ‘Quarterly Review,’ 27—remi- 
niscences of the discipline of Eton, 
29—contributions of Frere and Can- 
ning to the ‘Microcosm,’ 30—his 
share with Canning and George Ellis 
in the ‘ Anti-Jacobin,’ 35—contribu- 
tions to it, 40—political and diplo- 
matic services, 42—envoy to Por- 
tugal and Spain, 44—remains in prose 
and verse, 45—as an original poet, 
46—absence of mind on his marriage 
day, 48—residence at Malta, 49— 
fraternal affection for Canning, ib.— 
table-talk, 52—translation of five 
plays of Aristophanes, 53—of the 
fragments of ‘ Theognis,’ 57—Greek 
epithet bestowed on him by Cole- 
ridge, 58. 
G. 


Garrick the first of actors because he 
was the most acute observer of na- 
ture, 7—his theatrical management, 


18. 

Gladstone’s (Mr.) qualities as an orator, 
489—memorable passage of arms 
between him and Mr. Disraeli, 491— 
more Ciceronian than Demosthenic, 
493. 

Gobi desert, goblins of the, 217. 

Gospels, chronology of tne, 148—com- 
putation of the year of Herod’s death, 
ab,—the time of it identified by an 
eclipse of which the exact date is 
known, ib.—the Passion of Christ in 
the consulship of the Gemini, 149— 
irregularity in the old Jewish calen- 
dar, 150—question as to the single- 
ness of 6 é€viavtds tod Kuplov, 151— 
Mann’s treatise ‘ Of the True Years of 
the Birth and Death of Christ,’ ib.— 
inferior to Dr. Zumpt’s treatise, 152 
—dates of the recall of Pontius Pilate 
and the death of Tiberius, 154—the 
theory of Mann and Zumpt vindicates 
the accuracy of St. Luke, 156—sug- 
gestion for a local history of Jerusa- 
lem, 157. 

Great events influenced by the illness of 
the actors, examples of, 160. 

Greg’s (W. R.) ‘ Essays on Political 
and Social Science,’ 264. 


H. 


Hayward’s exploration of the Yarkand 
River, 214, 
Henry VIII.’s threat of decapitation to 
Montague if a bill did not pass, 452. 
(Patrick), the American orator, 
469. 
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Holland’s (Sir H.) ‘ Recollections of Past 
Life,’157—his unparalleled opportu- 
nities for observation and wide expe- 
rience of human nature, 159—early 
life, 161—love of travelling the 
master passion of his life, 162—anec- 
dote of his combination of classical, 
geographical, and scientific know- 
ledge, 165—-memorable reply to a 
request of Ali Pacha for information 
on poisons, 166—evidence on the trial 
of Queen Caroline, 176. 

(Lady) reminiscences of her 
dinner-parties, 173. 

Hume’s employment of Berkeley's posi- 
tions as forming the best lessons of 
scepticism, 111. 


I. 


International Working-men’s Associa- 
tion, 255— manifesto of its general 
council in J ondon, ib. 

Intoxicating drinks, their evil influence 
on the condition of the population, 
273. 

Irish orators in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, 478. 


J. 


Jackson’s (Sir G.) ‘ Diaries and Letters,’ 
494—his diplomatic services, 495. 
Jena, demoralisation of the Prussian 
army after, 505. 

Johnson, criticism on, by Macaulay and 
Carlyle, 342. 

Jugglers, Thibetan, 220—the basket- 
murder trick, ib. 


K. 


Kean’s (Edmund) refusal to play side 
by side with Charles Young, 11. 

Keats’s influence greatest in determin- 
ing the subsequent course of English 
poetry, 60. 

Kemble family, account of the, 1. 

Knatchbull-Hugessen (Mr.) on deno- 
minational schools, 521. 

Koumis, from the fermentation of mare’s 
milk, the favourite Mongolian drink, 


196. 

Kublai Khan, history of, 219—his 
numerous harem and periodical sup- 
ply of maidens, 220. 


L. 


Labour, rights of, by a lady, 268, 282. 
Land and Labour League, its whole 
edifice of argument a fallacy, 267. 
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Landholders, parliamentary nominees 
of great, before the Reform Bill, 456. 

Land-hunger in Ireland, 261. 

Latin quotations in Parliament, 475. 


M. 


Manager of a theatre, should not be an 
actor, 23—essential qualities of a, 25. 

Mann’s (Master of the Charterhouse) 
treatise ‘Of the True Years of the 
Birth and Death of Christ,’ 152. 

Masson’s ‘ Life of Milton,’ $896—encum- 
bered by too much learning, 397 — 
disproportion of the historical narra- 
tive to the biographical part, ib.— 
suggestion to him for a history of the 
Civil Wars and the Protectorate, 417. 

Mill’s (Mr.) logical inconsistency with 
respect to ownership of land, 264. 

Milton’s ‘Life’ by Johnson, 395—his 

rincipal biographers, ib.—Masson’s 

_ likely to become one of the longest 

biographies in existence, 396 — 

ancestry, 399—a child of the very 
heart of Cockaigne, 401—his mother’s 
surname disputed, 402—early Latin 

— ib.—‘ Comus’ the first pub- 

ished of his English poems, 405— 

life in Italy, 407—visit to Rome, 408 

—to Geneva, 410—list of his schemes 

for dramatic or epic poems, 412—his 

reason for taking no personal part in 
the Civil War, 419—marriage with 

Mary Powell, 421—her return to her 

parents, #b.— conjectures respecting 

the marriage, 422. 

, Moreau’s honourable conduct towards 
M. d’Orsay, 499. 

Morris’s (W.) ‘ Earthly Paradise,’ 59— 
founded on a medieval legend, 76— 
his poetical method contrasted with 
that of Ariosto, 77—his lovers and 
heroines, 78—languor of his style, 79 
—tendency to diffusencss, ib. 

Mosolin or muslin, original meaning of 
the word, 201. 


N. 
National Gallery, designs for the late 
competition for the, 296. 
Norris’s (Canon) ‘ Key to the Narrative 
of the Four Gospels,’ 147. 


oO. 
O’Connell the first popular orator of his 
neration, 480. 
Old Man of the Mountain and his Ashi- 
shin (assassins), 205. 


Ondanique or andanic, a sort of steel of | 


_ surpassing value, 202. 
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Orators, unbroken succession of dis- 
tinguished, 462. 

Oratory of Chatham, Mirabeau, and 
Patrick Henry, 469—separate enume- 
ration of orators contemporaries of 
Lord North, Walpole, and Lord Pat- 
merston, 471—three periods of ora- 
tory within the Palmerstonian epoch 
or cycle, 478, one ont 

Ovis Poli, the t s escril y 
= Acad awctirnry of its horns, 

Owen (John), a type of the highest 
class of Puritans, 525. 


P. 

Palmerston’s (Lord) power of contend- 
ing with pain, 183. 

Parliamentary anecdote, Book of, 450 
— illustrations of distinctive features 
of the British Parliament, 462—rhe- 
torical epochs in it, 463, 

Pastoral poetry, great names conse- 
crated to, 411. 

Paul’s (St.) conversion, the three ac- 
counts of it reconciled, 412. 

Pauthier’s the most learned and valuable 
edition of Marco Polo, 198—a noble 
work, the result of studying the 
literature, archeology, and geography 
of the East, 199. 

Peasant proprietorship, its consequence 
on the condition of a State, 264— 
absorption of peasant properties by 

rchase, 263—plans of Mill and 

ger for putting the mass of the 

population in possession of the land, 
65 


265. 

Peel’s (Sir R.) eloquence described, 483 
—contemplated duel with Mr. Dis- 
raeli, 486. é 

Peers (House of), its progressive in- 
crease, 454—solitary instance of a 
creation of peers in mass to carry 2 
measure, 460—cause of the declining 
authority of the hereditary assembly, 
ib 


Pitt’s (the first) rebuke to Moreton, 451 
—his character admirably drawn by 
Grattan, 466. : 

(the younger) reserved and im- 
perious manner in public, 34—elo- 
quence contrasted with Fox’s, 472— 
vomiting behind the Speaker's chair 
before a famous speech on the Slave 
Trade, 474. 

Plunkett never surpassed as a debater, 
478. 


Poetry, expression as essential a part of 
it as invention, 54—latest develop- 
ment of literary, 60—great poetical 

















revolution and co’ nding change 
in English versification, 62—the aim 
of the literary school to display, 
instead of concealing their art, 83— 
the aim of the literary poet to be 
strikingly — and to produce a 
novel effect of language, 84. 

Poets (the greatest) emphatically men 
of their day, 415. 


Polo (Marco), and travels in his foot- 


steps, 195—the prince of medieval 
travellers in the East, ib.—story of, 
197—editions of his book, 198—his 
mission traced, 223. 

Pope’s character of Atticus a consum- 
mate masterpiece of language, 84. 
Potentates (foreign), nominees in Par- 

liament of, 456. 
Prester John, first notice of that sove- 
reign, 217—Tenduc the seat of his 
overnment, 218. 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, its good 


management, 24. 

Proletariat (the English), miserable 
condition of, 252. 

Pulteney’s observation on winning a 
guinea from Walpole, 464. 

R. 

Retail tradeof the kingdom, its unsound 
state, 285—the poor victimised by 
the shopkeepers, 286—ten per cent. 
might be saved to the consumer by a 
sound of retail trading, 290. 

Rome at the time of Milton’s visit, 408. 

Rossetti’s (D.G.) poems, 59—revival of 
a mystical style, 69—comparison of a 
sonnet of his with one of Dante’s, 
70—the defects of his sonnets exceed 
their merits, 73—his poem ‘ Jenny’ 
on the subject of unfortunate women, 


74. 

Royalty, expense of the working men’s 
p ome 4 of the burden not quite two- 
pence a head, 271. 

Rumford (Count), particulars of his 
life, 179— describes his wife as a 
female dragon, 181—anecdote of hot 
water, 182. 

Russell (Mr. Scott), on the seven chief 
wants of the operatives, 272. 

(Earl), his eloquence character- 

ized, 485. 





Salisbury (Marquis of), on secular 
teaching, 522. 

Salt (Sir Fitus), cheap breakfasts and 
dinners for the workmen at his vast 
factory, 291. 

San Juan, the sovereignty of the island 


referred for arbitration totheGerman | 


; 
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Emperor, 560—the Cronstadt of the 
Pacific, 556. 

Sapphic verse, English, 37. 

Scepticism, its refuge, 449. See Somer- 


set, 

Scott (Sir W.) at Malta, 50. 

Secularists and their allies, the Noncon- 
formists, 517. 

Shakspeare’s plays the crucial test of 
an actor’s power, 5. 

Shaw’s (Robert) visits to Tartary, 194 
—his two grand discoveries in the 

phy of Central Asia, 215. 

Sheri and Fox, characteristic anec- 
dote HF ty — Be; 
8 eulogised by Burke, Fox, Pit 
Windham, Wilberforee, and am 
as the best oration ever heard in this 

PR ne 477. 
iel’s oratory, 480—specimen in rep] 
to Lord Lyndhurst’s ‘aliens in blood, 
language, and religion,’ ib. 

Siddons’s (Mrs.) excellence as an ac- 








- tress, 8. 

eeper, impossible to be a t man 

without being a good, 160... 

Smith (Bobus), brother of Sydney 
Smith, 32—his character drawn by 
Sir H. Holland, 183. 

Social. alliance (new) between the aris- 
tocracy and the working classes, 294. 

Somerset’s (Duke of) Christian theo- 
logy and modern scepticism, 423— 
his mode of putting aside belief in 
evil spirits, 424— hostility to the 
clergy, 426—Latin quotations, 431— 
pan tlhe position of scepticism, 
432— the volume illustrates the 
pseudo-critical type of scepticism, 
434—random assertion and insinua- 
tion characterize the work, 437—how 
the ‘ Acts of the Apostles’ is treated, 
439—misrepresentations of the Pau- 
line philosophy, 441—daring flight of 
misquotation, 445—the author sees 
‘a ray of light,’ 446—the refuge of 
pure theism to which the sceptic 
flies, 449—bigotry the distinguishing 
attribute of the sceptic, 450. 

Staél (Madame de), anecdotes of, 168— 
her character, 169—her daughter, 
50: 


2. 

Stansfeld (Mr.), a secularist in educa- 
tion, 529. 

Stowell (Lord), habits of, 187. 

Street’s (G. E., R.A.) reply to criticisms 
on the new Courts of Justice, 295— 
account of Gothic architecture in 
Spain, 323, 

Strikes, even when successful, show a 
balance against the workmen, 269— 
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trades’ unions ruinous and impoverish- 
ing to them, 229. 
Swift, Macaulay's bitter character of, 


89—good side of his character, 95— 4: 


relations with Stella and Vanessa, <b. 
Swinburne’s (A. C.) ‘ Songs before Sun- 
rise,’ 52—‘Atalanta in Calydon,’ its 
variety of melodious metres, 63— 
poems and ballads remarkable for un- 
precedented dexterity of versification 
and for uncleanness of fancy, tb.— 
compared with Shelley, 65—difference 
between Shelley’s and Swinburne’s 
atheism, #b.— characteristics of his 
verse, 67— excellence of his lyric 
poetry, 68, 

T. 


Talavera, battle of, described, 508. 

Talleyrand’s sarcastic reply to Madame 
de Staél, 169—parallel between him 
and de Retz, 185—on the advantage 
of the separation of the sexes after 
dinner, 488. 

Tar-water employed as a specific against 
every disease, 105—successfully em- 
ployed during an epidemic, ib. 

Taxation, England less heavily taxed 
than America or France, 270—no 
necessary of life taxed, ib.—the ut- 
most retrenchment in government 
expenditure would not relieve the 
working classes more than a penny 
or two a week, ib. 

Tcha, or tea, as a cure for every disease, 
early mention of, 195. 

Temple Church destroyed as an his- 
torical and venerable relic, 312. 

Theatres, injurious consequences of 
withdrawing the privileges of the 

atent, 13—predictions of Charles 
emble and the elder Mathews on 
the decline of dramatic representa- 
tions, ib. 

Theocritus, idylls of, 411. 

Trades’ unions and strikes, fallacy of 
their pan se 267. 

Tree of the Sun, or the Dry Tree, its 
legendary history, 205. 

Turquoise mines, 202, 


Vv. 
Virtue, the true knowledge of it a flame 
that kindles into energy, 337. 
Voysey’s denunciations of popular 
hristianity, 428. 
Ww. 
Walewski’s (Countess) interview with 


END OF THE HUNDRED AND 
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Napoleon after his escape from Elbe, 


176. ; 
Walpole (Sir R.), bribery by, 458 ; his 
" powers displayed in the debate on the 
ial Act, 465. 
Watkin (Sir E. W.) on the causes of 
the panic of 1866, 114. 
Wellington’s doctrine of concession, 
anecdote illustrating, 455. 
Westminster, monuments at, 311. 
Weyer’s (M. van de) ly to Lady 
Holland respecti the Be ians, 174. 
White (Lydia), bon mot of, 172. 
Wood’s (Captain John) journey to 
the sources of the Oxus, 210—dis- 
covery of the source of that river, 


211. 

Wordsworth’s definition of a poet,-81— 
his estimate of the poet determined 
by his superiority as a man, diction 
and metre being secondary, 82. 

Working classes, their mischiefs lie at 
their own door, traceable to their 
ignorance, insobriety, improvidence, 
and unthrift, 253—their wasteful and 
pernicious expenditure, 260—of sixty 
millions for drinking and smoking, 
two-thirds mere extravagance and 
excess, i.—the Old and New World 
contrasted as fields for labour, 262— 
necessity of emigration, 263—work- 
ing-men, although constituting three- 
fourths of the population, pay less 
than one-third of the taxes, 270— 
necessity of providing for rustic la- 
bourers and city artisans healthy 
dwellings within reach of their work, 
275— spend 10 per cent. of their 
earnings in mischievous outlay, 292 
—easy reduction of the expenditure 
of workmen to virtually increase 
their wages by 30 per cent., 293. 

day, of how many hours’ it 
should consist, 279—real object of 
the demand of a working-day limited 
to eight hours, 280— disadvantages 
to the workmen themselves of: that 
reduction, 282. , 


x. 

Yale College, Newhaven, Bishop Berke- 
ley’s benefactions to, 101. 

Yule’s (Colonel) ‘ Book of Marco Polo,’ 
199—the edition a mine of ancient 
and modern Oriental phy and 
history, 200—its stores of knowledge, 
linguistic, historical, gecgraphical, 
and literary, ib.—admirable treat- 
ment of his Herculean task, 227. 
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